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grants should be given to parish schools where the schoolmaster
carried out the function of a burgh schoolmaster in giving higher
education to his pupils. The link between the parochial schools,
the burgh schools, and the university, was so essential a feature of
Scottish education that it should be maintained, supplemented, and
strengthened.
Other recommendations were that the Committee of Council
should devise a scheme for the superannuation of schoolmasters,
make grants for building, extensions, and repairs, subject to a
report from H.M.I., that the tenure of the schoolmaster ad vitam
cut culpam should be placed on a more explicit basis, and that,
apart from these recommendations, no further grants should be
made nor any other alterations in the management or superintend-
ence of burgh schools. Finally, the statutes and rules of hospital
foundations should be examined, and with the approval of
Parliament, alterations with a view to the extension of education
should be made.
The Commissioners spoke highly of the private schools which
catered for the middle classes and which should not be confused
with the "wretched seminaries" for the elementary education which
had been roundly condemned in the Second Report. One of the
reasons given for their efficiency was that most of the teachers had
been trained in normal colleges. Also, they were not afraid of
publicity, but threw open their doors to teachers and parents. These
schools filled an important place in the national scheme by
supplementing the education given in the burgh schools. The
standard of the private schools in Edinburgh was exceptionally
high and it was noted that they had separate departments for
girls which carried education to a higher point than the boys'
departments. This was because the boys were transferred at about
the age of eleven to the high school and academy, but the girls
remained until about fourteen or fifteen years of age. The
Edinburgh Institution was described in detail in the Special Reports
of the Commissioners. (Pp. 313-18.) The school had accommoda-
tion for 949 scholars and its fees were moderate. The staff was
highly qualified and the object of the instruction was the preparation
of the pupils for university entrance, the professions, and business
appointments. The general report on the school was that a very
good liberal education was supplied at a moderate cost and that
there was a sensible earnestness about the teachers and scholars that
could not fail to have good results. Similar schools existed in other